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OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


The Cover is a scene in the Adirondack Mountains of 
New York State. The famous Whiteface Mountain is the 
peak rising highest in the background. 


Universalist-Unitarian Federal Union: A Symposium. 

Horace Westwood, clergyman and author, holds fellow- 
ship in both denominations and was at one time missionary 
preacher for the American Unitarian Association and 
minister-at-large for The Universalist Church of America. 
Dr. Westwood outlines in his essay, Distinctions Con- 
tributory, Not Irrelevant, the spirit essential to both 
Unitarians and Universalists if any federation or union is 
to have a chance for success. 

Henry Felton, publisher, editor and active Universalist 
lay preacher of Montrose, Pennsylvania, commenting on 
the proposal for federal union says to his fellow religionists, 
Take It Seriously, or Forget It. 


Donald K. Evans, superintendent of Universalist 
Churches in Ohio, makes a practical and pressing point on 
the immediate need for more detailed information for 
Universalists in, “Information Please.” 


Ellsworth C. Reamon, past president of The Universalist 
Church of America, and minister of Betts Memorial 
Universalist Church, Syracuse, N. Y., speaks realistically 
in saying the proposal Needs Careful Thought and Eco- 
nomic Planning. 

Anne S. Bowman, executive director of the Association 
of Universalist Women, strikes a gracious and mature note 
when she says, Whatever the Vote, Unitarian and Univer- 
salist Women Will Continue to Cooperate. 

Max A. Kapp, assistant dean of the Theological School 
at St. Lawrence University, trustee ‘of The Universalist 
Church of America, and chairman of the Department of 
the Ministry, says of the federal union, Clear Up Questions 
and Face Differences Frankly. 


Milton M. McGorrill, minister of the Church of Univer- 
salist Fellowship, Orono, Maine, engaged in a special 
project for Universalism, has a message of importance in 
his, Open Letter to All Universalists. 

Richard O. Burns, minister of the First Universalist 
Church in Attica, Ohio, sent us the heartening story, | 
Another Universalist Church Is Reborn. | 

Devere Allen, editor-in-chief of Worldover Press, is his 
usual penetrating and entertaining self in his, Primer for 
Political Pundits. 

David H. Cole, minister of the First Universalist Society 
of Chicago, Illinois, says of modern liberal religion that 
its function is the same as it was in earlier times but 
Grandfather Would Never Recognize It. 
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Unitarian-Universalist Federal Union: 


In the essays which follow, a number of representative Univer- 
salists, both lay and clergy, discuss the proposed Federal Union 
of Unitarians and Universalists on which all our churches must 
vote before June 1, 1953. In most instances, the editor did not know 
the attitude of the writers when he solicited their opinions. His 
purpose in gathering these opinions is to get, if possible, a rounded 
picture of Universalist attitude toward this important step. Others, 
in addition to those who appear (both officials and non-officials) 
were asked but declined to comment. The following proposition 
which appears in the report of the Joint Commission adopted by 
both national conventions has been submitted to all Unitarian 


4 rene General Assembly of The Universalist 
Church of America and the General Conference 
of the American Unitarian Association at their 
respective meetings in 1951 recommend to our 
constituent parish churches that on or before June 
1, 1953, they vote on the following proposition: 

We solemnly affirm off! merpose to achieve federal 
anion of The American Unitarian Association and 
The Universalist Church of America in all depart- 
ments above the level of the parish churches based 
apon the authority of self-governing congregations 
dedicated to the advancement of liberal religion 
through the establishment and strengthening of 
‘ree churches. 

To this end we approve the establishment of a 
federal administration to which The American 
Unitarian Association and The Universalist Church 
of America shall delegate functions and powers in 
those areas of our work which now can be best 
*xercised jointly. We believe that this delegation 
»f powers should now be made in the areas of 
oublication, public relations, and education, and 
that following this it can be extended from time to 
‘ime to all service agencies, administrative depart- 
nents and affiliated organizations above the level 
of the parish churches, thus forming one united 
iberal church. 

We invite and welcome the free and equal partici- 
yation of all churches and denominations which 
share our basic principles of free faith and congre- 
sational polity and which seek the strength of 
»roader fellowship based upon these principles. 

(a) If and when this plan is approved by 75% 
of the parish churches of each denomination at duly 
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and Universalist churches. 


E.H.L. 

constituted meetings of their voting members, by 
a vote of 75% of the members present and entitled 
to vote, the plan for the federal union of the admin- 
istrative and service agencies and affiliated organi- 
zations above the level of the parish churches shall 
be put into effect. 

(b) At the May Meeting of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, 1951, it was voted that if 60% 
of the churches vote on this plan, 75% of the 60% 
is necessary for ratification of the plan for federal 
union. In other words, a 75% vote of the total 
number of churches of the American Unitarian 
Association is not now necessary for the adoption 
of this plan. 

(c) At the August, 1951 General Assembly of 
The Universalist Church of America, it was voted 
that if 60% of the churches vote on this plan, 75% 
of those voting is necessary for ratification of the 
plan for federal union. 


DISTINCTIONS CONTRIBUTORY, NOT 
IRRELEVANT 


Horace Westwood 


EEN the now forgotten Free Church of 
America, in the promotion of which Unitarians 
and Universalists were the prime movers, was in 
process of formation, I was among those who 
naively believed that I was witnessing the beginning 
of a new day for the forces of Liberal Religion. 
Unfortunately, the Free Church died very shortly 
after its birth, and, few indeed were those who saw 
in this example of “ecclesiastical infant mortality” 
any evidence of the absence of those spiritual con- 
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ditions, without which the movement could not 
possibly have lived. 

In commenting upon this, it should not be for- 
gotten that-one of the reasons for the promotion of 
that which proved to be an abortive attempt, was 
the feeling within both our denominations that 
neither Unitarianism nor Universalism was making 
the impact upon the spiritual life of the United 
States and Canada which it should. In short, there 
existed a sense of frustration and unfulfillment in 
relation to the religious needs and demands of the 
age. 

This sense of frustration made each denomination 
an easy prey to the fallacy that the hope of the 
future depended upon organization, for the feeling 
was quite apparent that if the two denominational 
groups (leaving the door open for other groups who 
might care to join) could more effectively organize, 
the new day of promise for Religious Liberalism 
would come with splendor and power. 

Looking backward over the quarter of a century 
which has elapsed since the infant Free Church of 
America died, and thinking about what then oc- 
curred in its relation to the proposed federation now 
before the two bodies for consideration, I find myself 
praying with deep concern that a similar fallacy 
may not be lurking in the offing. For it is impossible 
to escape the obvious truth that organization does 
not always lead to an increase of strength. It de- 
pends upon what is organized, and why. 

I write not only as a Unitarian, but also as a 
Universalist. For the last three or four years of the 
period during which it was my privilege to serve 
the cause of the Preaching Missions, I served both 
denominations concurrently. I began my labors as 
the official Mission Preacher for the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League, but during the years to which I have 
just referred, I was also honored by the official title 
of Minister-at-Large for the Universalist General 
Convention (now The Universalist Church of 
America). In this dual capacity, I held a number 
of missions in Universalist churches. Without 
exaggeration, I may claim that through these mis- 
sions, I came to feel what I still hold to be the dis- 
tinctive genius of Universalism, the historical ante- 
cedents of which are entirely different from those of 
American Unitarianism. 

I felt then, as I believe now, that if the distinctive 
genius of both denominations, can each supplement 
the other through federated effort, not only will each 
denomination be enriched, but the strength of the 
federation will be much greater than the sum of its 
parts. But I also felt, as I also still believe, shat if 
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for the sake of organizational effectiveness, those who 

propose the federation ignore, set aside, refuse to dis- 

cuss or treat as inconsequential, what is distinctive to 

each denomination and which has given to each move- 

ment its essential character, then the proposers will 

betray a trust which will prove fatal to the success of 
the federation. 

Indeed, is there not something to be said on behalf 
of emphasizing at this particular juncture what 1 is 
distinctive and unique in each denomination, with 
the full intention of making this distinctive unique- 
ness of each a contribution to the life of the whole? 
Thus Universalists may say with justifiable pride 
to Unitarians, ‘““This we bring!” and Unitarians may 
say to Universalists, “This we bring!’ and bot 
receive with thankful hearts the offering of each. 
Then what was once the unique heritage of each 
will unite in what will become the greatly enriched 
spiritual endowment of both. On this condition, 
and on this alone, will federation bring increase of 
influence and power. 

The lines of the historical descent of our two 
movements are not identical, no matter what simi 
larities may be perceived. The background 
American Unitarianism is rationalistic, deistic and, 
in the broader meaning of the word, humanistic: 
It rejected the harshness of New England Calvin: 
ism, but — to its credit — it has retained something 
of the sternness of New England Puritanism with its 
emphasis upon life’s imperative obligations. As in 
dicated in the first article of the By-Laws of The 
American Unitarian Association, it has stressed anc 
still stresses “the interests of religion which Jesus 
taught as love to God and man.” But in these same 
By-laws there is no emphasis upon the love of God 
for man. ] 

Note the words I have italicized. They are ex. 
ceeding small, but none-the-less pregnant with 
significance. For the difference between “love 4 
God” and “the love of God for man” is profounc 
not only in theological implications but even more 
in psychological connotation. Indeed, psycho. 
logically speaking, the difference represents a wide 
gulf. One phrase emphasizes the duty of ma 
toward God. The other, emphasizes the outpouring 
of the love of God upon man. The one, unless me 
lowed by other considerations, is like the “rock 
bound coast’’, austere. The other is warm an 
carries echoes from that great New Testamer 
affirmation, ‘““We love him because he first loved us 

In fact, this New Testament affirmation not onl 
contains within itself the intellectual-emotio: 
genesis of Universalism, but has always been th 


ighest expression of its distinctive genius. Like 
Jnitarianism, Universalism has always stressed the 
ignity of man, but perhaps for a different reason. 
ts concept of human dignity and worth derives 
om Universalism’s faith in man’s divine sonship. 

For Unitarianism, however, (with some notable 
idividual exceptions) the concept of human dignity 
erives from that view of human nature which sees 
lan as an expression of the evolutionary process. 
t is a product of human striving, human reason, 
ae search and struggle for truth and freedom, and 
yr a rational order in human affairs. This deriva- 
on — and this is exceedingly important — may or 
tay not imply a divine something (no matter how 
efined) in human evolution. One may choose to 
elieve that this something exists, or one may 
toose to deny it, since it is widely held among 
initarians, and not entirely without official denom- 
iational approval, that it belongs to the realm of 
tivate personal opinion, and hence is of relative 
fimportance in itself. Thus, in the opinion of 
iany, whether God is or God is not, denomination- 
ly speaking, is irrelevant or without significance 
) the life of the denomination. 

But if Universalism is to retain its genius, it can- 
dt regard as either irrelevant or as without signif- 
ance to the proposed federation, that to which it 
long has borne faithful witness, and, which is so 
»bly expressed in the statement “We avow our 
ith in God as Eternal and all-conquering Love.” 


AKE IT SERIOUSLY OR FORGET IT 
Henry Felton 


HE EDITOR of The Christian Leader has 

asked me to express my candid opinion about 
ie plan to federate the Universalist and Unitarian 
turches. I favor the plan and have urged the 
niversalist churches of Pennsylvania to vote for 
3 adoption. 
Either as Universalists or Unitarians we cannot 
ford to be lukewarm about so important a venture. 
hat there is so much indifference and lack of 
terest is the most regrettable feature about the 
hole matter. Dr. Frederick May Eliot is right 
hen he says, “... it is difficult not to grow im- 
\tient with the prevailing mood of cool, detached, 
id occasionally smug complacency that appears 
relegate the whole business to the category of 
inor problems.” 
‘We had better take the plan seriously or forget 
out it right now. A lack of genuine enthusiasm 
‘bound to kill any fine movement or enterprise. 
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Our people should study not only the plan of 
federation; they should, if they have not already 
done so, study the rich historical background of 
both liberal denominations. The time is ripe, many 
well informed people believe, to complete the job of 
federation which has already proved successful on 
the local level in a number of widely scattered 
parishes. 

As the Rev. George N. Marshall, minister of the 
Old First Church in Plymouth, Mass., has pointed 
out, there will be raised objections practical as well 
as objections ideological. First of all, what shall 
we call the new federation? A majority will regret 
that either of the terms, Unitarian or Universalist, 
has to be dropped. These words both stand for the 
great unities. I don’t like any official use of “Uni- 
Uni” myself. “Liberal”? would be better, but that 
may not do either. 

Another practical objection will be what use we 
can make of the funds now in the hands of both The 
American Unitarian Association and The Uni- 
versalist Church of America. These are real prob- 
Jems, but they can be worked out. 

But what about the problems ideological? Do 
we not have here a danger of oversimplification? 
Name me a movement worthy the name that has 
not stated its purpose, its goal, its “‘creed’’, in 
words — inadequate as those words may be — and 
I will show you the difference between the raft 
that merely floats and the ocean liner that is going 
somewhere. 

Call it what you want to —a bond, a creed, an 
avowal, a covenant, a statement of principles — I 
predict it will eventually appear in written form. 
Political conventions may adopt platforms that are 
a compound of compromises. Should political con- 
ventions do it? Should a church do it? The “Uni- 
Uni’s” may have to answer that question before we 
are through with the present plan. 

Humanist or theist, we cannot escape making our 
covenant. If we have a mission, what is it? 

Will the new federation be Christian or non- 
Christian? Morally and legally it has a right to be 
either. Whether we are to be one or the other may 
raise some legal questions before we achieve our 
purpose. The lawyers may ask whether we are 
doing business as a Christian church. We must 
recognize that both movements stem directly from 
Christian sources. 

“Unitarians have just as good a right to the word 
Christian as anybody else and we propose to exer- 
cise our right,” says a prominent Unitarian minister. 
Many Universalists are saying the very same thing. 
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Who within or outside the liberal churches has a 
right to define just what the word Christian means? 

Unitarians have long said, “We accept the lead- 
ership of Jesus:’* Universalists say, “We avow our 
faith in the spiritual leadership of Jesus.’’ State 
and federal laws may not oppose our right to call 
ourselves Christians according to our own terms 
and understanding. If we change our minds on 
that score — and we have a right to — some legal 
questions may be raised on the use we are to make 
of funds that have been left with us and our right 
to continue as a religious institution. Both from 


a practical and ideological standpoint, it will pay _ 


us to watch our step. 

The Unitarian and Universalist churches are as 
democratic as any churches in America or anywhere 
in the world. If democracy means government of, 
by and for the people, then it’s time that the rank 
and file of both denominations made up their minds 
what modern religious liberalism really means and 
whether or not we are ready to chuck overboard 
some of the things that some people are saying are 
no longer essential. 

As for this writer, he is ready to say with Dr. 
Charles Edward Park, whom he has already quoted, 
that ““Universalists have just as good a right to the 
word Christian as anybody else and we propose to 
exercise that right.” 

We shall resist the right of anybody, within or 
outside the “Uni-Uni” churches, to limit our right 
to this word or to impose upon us any limitations as 
to its use. 


“INFORMATION PLEASE”’ 
Donald K. Evans 


HE EDITOR of The Christian Leader asks for 

a frank statement of attitude on the proposed 
Unitarian-Universalist Federation. Such a state- 
ment is almost impossible to give for lack of informa- 
tion on the present status of the proposed federa- 
tion. Pamphlet No. 1, Twenty Questions on Uni- 
tarian-Universalist Federal Union, issued by the 
Commission on Federal Union is the only specific 
bit of information that has been received since the 
reports of the General Assembly last fall. This 
contains no information on how the administrative 
departments, reportedly first in line for federation, 
will be’ federated. It does not indicate that con- 
versations are going forward. This lack of informa- 
tion about progress gives one concern. Perhaps it 
is too early to expect specific details, but it is rather 
disconcerting to be asked by individuals and 
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parishes about the progress of a “grass root 
movement and then be forced to reply to the rei 
grass roots, “I don’t know”. | 
What is the attitude of people and parishes | 
Ohio? To the general proposition the attitude j 
favorable. People fail to see why it was not accon 
plished long ago. Just a glance through the aboy 
mentioned pamphlet lends strength to this eli 
Many expressions of the desire for unity have bee 
made on the floor of past Ohio conventions. 
record of some of these conventions contains actio 
looking in the direction of unity. But unity canne 
come out of ignorance. A remark made in a recef 
conversation with a Unitarian layman lends emp 
sis to this point. Said this good Unitarian, “Ho 
much larger our conference will be when you 
churches join us!’ This would signify that lack 
information is general and a matter for real concert 
Our Ohio people had expected periodic bulleti 
on the progress of the joint deliberations. Lackin 
such bulletins, they wonder if the whole idea 
been forgotten or if it has gone the way of oth 
abortive efforts to bring the denominations togethe 
In four Ohio cities, our interests are common or 4 
carried on in different spheres. The balance of on 
Ohio churches have no contact with the Unitaria 
program or effort. It is evident that a constai 
flow of information in regard to the progress mai 
is essential to informed and intelligent action on § 
vital a question as Federal Union. 


NEEDS CAREFUL THOUGHT AND 
ECONOMIC PLANNING 


Ellsworth C. Reamon 
COUNTED it a privilege, at the Rochester Co 


vention in 1949, to present the motion 
adoption of the recommendation for possible fede 
ation between Universalists and Unitarians on t 
administrative level. It seemed a privilege becau 
here at last was a federation project which 
grown apparently from the “grass roots.” Mo 
over, these two denominations have much in co 
mon — they have been working together for yez 
on a number of projects. 

Subsequently, I had the privilege of serving 
the first Joint Commission whose duty it ‘was 
produce a “comprehensive plan for Federal Unio 
. .. to be submitted to the respective conventie 
of 1951. By any test, I think it must be ackno 
edged that this Joint Commission did a conscientic 
and intelligent job. But it was not always é 
sailing and the net result was not comple 
satisfying. 


The Christian Lead 


Early in our deliberations, I had the temerity to 
iggest that economy of operation was one of the 
timary objectives back of this movement. Both 
gnominations were running deficits and the people 
| the parishes were growing weary of increasing 
iministrative costs and deficit financing. This 
as common knowledge. But I was soon put in my 
lace. How plebian to think that money or economy 
juld be the motive behind this noble effort! We 
tould be thinking (so it was said) in terms of ex- 
imsion . . . of spending more money for greater 
rvice. 

Before that first Joint Commission had finished 
s work, we discovered that it would be necessary 
create some kind of super-structure to administer 
te joint administrative functions of the two bodies. 
hat means that Universalists and Unitarians will 
+ called upon to finance their own programs while 
e are perfecting Federal Union and, in addition, 
intly finance this over-all administrative set-up. 
Careful thought should be given to this matter. 
he people who pay the bills should be advised in 
ivance as to what shall be expected of them. It 
ould be tragic to have this whole project stymied 
yw for lack of support. I know very little about 
ie financial resources of the Unitarians. As to 
niversalist resources, they are definitely limited. 
ot once in the past eight years have we met our 
idget in the Unified Appeal yet now we blithely 
an for an increase in administrative costs. We 
call with chagrin the fact that some of the people 
ho shouted longest and loudest for the ‘Free 
hurch Fellowship” of other years were mighty 
ow with the check-book. 

I feel constrained to mention two other points of 
meern here. In my opinion, it was a breach of 
hics to vote in convention to require only sixty 
tr cent acceptance of the plan by the churches in 
ider to make the plan operative. If memory serves 
ight, we began with a seventy-five per cent re- 
urement. Then the directors (trustees) recom- 
ended the reduction to the Annual Meeting. Local 
trishes had no voice in this important change ex- 
pt through the delegates to the Annual Meeting. 
onventions, or Annual Meetings, at best, are only 
irtially representative of the people. We talk too 
uch about “mandates”. Mandates from a con- 
ntion may be altogether legal and at the same 
me quite unrepresentative. All of which suggests 
fe thought that: this whole plan of federation will 
‘eceed only if it has the cordial endorsement of the 
nk and file in both denominations. 4 bare majority 
ll not suffice. One might also add that forced 
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action will be fatal. 

My other concern is that our youth groups 
(U.Y.F. and A.U.Y.) may be pushing this federation 
plan toohard. Werejoicein the eagerness of our young 
people and congratulate them upon their coopera- 
tive enterprises. But it is quite possible that they 
may not be aware of the many problems involved in 
this federation project and may jeopardize the 
whole program with their impatience. 

It is not an easy matter to bring two denomina- 
tions together even on the administrative level. 

To accomplish this satisfactorily, we must be 
realistic in our thinking, sacrificial, frank and 
patient. The painstaking work of years could be 
lost now by impatience, self-interest or subterfuge. 

Were space available, much more might be said 
on this important issue. Interested as I am in all 
phases of this plan, I can not rid my mind of one 
conviction, namely, that if Federal Union between 
Universalists and Unitarians is not going to make 
for some real saving of time, effort and money, why 
all the confusion and trouble? 


WHATEVER THE VOTE, UNITARIAN 
AND UNIVERSALIST WOMEN 
WILL CONTINUE TO COOPERATE 


Anne S. Bowman 


| badger the proposed plan for Federal union will 
not directly and immediately affect The Asso- 
ciation of Universalist Women or The General 
Alliance of Unitarian and Other Liberal Christian 
Women, its adoption is certain to give new direction 
to their programs. Moreover, since the plan sug- 


_ gests that Federal Union become a goal for all of 


the affiliated organizations within the Universalist 
Church and the Unitarian Association, some clarify- 
ing discussion of the two women’s groups, their 
similarities and their differences, seems pertinent 
to the discussion of the 1953 vote. 

The By-Laws of the General Alliance state its 
objectives: 

“To quicken religious life and to maintain an 
organization of liberal religious women of all races 
devoted to the task of realizing those ideals of per- 
sonal and social living to which they are committed 
as Unitarians; 

“To promote the association of such women into 
local groups to further the purposes and program of 
the General Alliance; 

“To cooperate with other organizations within 
the Unitarian Fellowship for the promotion and 
extension of Unitarianism; 
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“To encourage, stimulate and promote the study 
and discussion of the social and economic problems 
of society in order to put more fully into action the 
principles: of free religion in their homes, their 
churches, their communities and the world; 

“To stimulate an awareness of the place the 
church universal may hold in present day life, so 
that as Unitarian women they may add to its 
creativeness and extension.’ 

The objectives of the Association of Te taaies 
women are: 

“To bring together in a unified group the woman- 
power of the Universalist Church for the promotion 
of its total program. 

‘““As its membership is contained within that of 
the church so its goals are inseparable from those 
of the church: namely, to work for the building of 
Christian character among its members; to lead 
them through education and inspiration into the 
highest ideals of service; and to strive for the exten- 
sion of righteousness, justice and brotherhood in-the 
community and throughout the world.” 

Upon the basis. of these objectives, the two 
women’s groups would find Federal Union a simple 
step to take. However, there are certain differences 
in organization, policy, and program that will need 
to be resolved before the two bodies can adopt the 
plan. 

In organization, both the A.U.W. and the Alli- 
ance have followed the pattern of their parent 
groups. Thus, the General Alliance is divided into 
eight regions, the A.U.W. into state Associations. 
In both instances, the local church groups are inde- 
pendent units with participation in the larger pro- 
gram a voluntary action. 

This difference of regional and state divisions is 
reflected in the governing boards. The Unitarian 
Alliance has on its Board of Directors, a president, 
vice-president, secretary, treasurer, and eight re- 
gional vice-presidents. There are two directors from 
each region with the exception of the North East 
region which has fifteen directors. This board meets 
four times each year with each regional director 
present for at least one of them. Elected delegates 
from the local branches comprise the voting group 
at the annual business meeting to the General 
Alliance. 

The A.U.W., on the other hand, has an Executive 
Board of president, first and second vice-presidents, 
recording secretary, financial secretary, treasurer 
and five trustees. These officers and trustees are 
elected at the biennial convention of the organiza- 
tion which is a non-delegate body, every woman 
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present being permitted to vote. The board meet: 
twice each year, with the state presidents bee 
present at one of the meetings. 

The paid administrative staff of the Unitarian 
Alliance is larger, with an executive director, pro- 
gram consultant, and four persons for the clerical 
work. The A.U.W. staff consists of the executive 
director, office secretary and the camp secretary, | 

Another organizational difference is the mattet 
of committees which are responsible for the pro. 
grams. The Alliance has six major committees — 
Churchmanship, Education, Inter-faith, Service. 
Unitarian Extension, World Fellowship. The chair. 
man of each committee has five resource persons 
who live near her and each of these have in turn 
five women working directly under them. In so fat 
as possible this same committee organization is 
carried out down through the local churches. 

While the A.U.W. has certain standing commit: 
tees, they function under the three major depart. 
ments of the organization — Finance, Education 
and Outreach. The vice-presidents and trustees of 
the executive board serve by appointment of the 
president as the heads of these departments He 
the chairmen of the standing committees. 

There are definite differences in financial polic 
The Unitarian Alliance, as a participating membe 
of the United Unitarian Appeal, has agreed to solicit 
no funds. Their budget requirements are met b 
their fair share of the United Appeal, income from 
invested funds, and fifty cents dues from each 
member of a local branch. 

The A.U.W. is completely independent in its 
financial policy, raising its own funds, and is the 
sole authority in their expenditure. The nationa 
A.U.W. makes no financial appeal to local groups, 
but secures its funds from the State Associations. 
Each State determines its own financial policy 
raising such amounts as are essential for its ow. 
program and a fair share of the national budget. 
The A.U.W. has no membership fee or dues, so the 
money for the program comes entirely from thes 
State contributions and invested funds, or specia 
gifts. The A.U.W. does not share in the Univer 
salist Unified‘Appeal; it is a contributing organiza 
tion, however, for it gave some eight thousan 
dollars to the Universalist Church budget t 
past year. 

The regional and local Alliance projects are com 
parable to the various state and local projects 
Universalist women. The General Alliance, how 
ever, has no national projects such as The Clar 
Barton Birthplace, the two Camps for Diabet 
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Shildren, Jordan Neighborhood House and the 
‘apanese program. For some of these, the A.U.W. 
akes the sole financial responsibility; for others 
mly a part. For example, a large share of the 
yudget of the A.U.W. goes for the Clara Barton 
3irthplace and the two camps for diabetic children. 
\Ithough a generous contribution to the Elliott P. 
oslin Camp is made each year by the Massachusetts 
Zommittee of Social Service for Unitarian Women 
his is not an official project of the General Alliance. 

Most of the invested funds of the A.U.W. are 
estricted to particular projects such as those 
nentioned above and could not easily be diverted 
o general programs. 

In seeming to stress the differences between The 
xeneral Alliance of Unitarian and Other Liberal 
thristian Women and The Association of Univer- 
alist Women, it is not intended to discourage 
urther steps toward Federal Union for them. Just 
s the two organizations have followed the pattern 
f their parent bodies up to this time, they will no 
oubt adjust themselves quite naturally to any 
hange in that pattern which Federal Union will 
ting about. Financial matters often seem more 
omplicated to the lay person than they really are; 
hey require the attention of the expert in this field. 
Vhile there are some differences in program em- 
ihasis, there is much that Unitarian and Univer- 
alist women do have in common and their relation- 
hips have always been very fortunate; the goal of 
‘ederal Union for them depends upon the direction 
f the 1953 biennial vote. However, whatever 
ecurs at that time, there is no doubt that these two 
rganizations of liberal church women will continue 
9 explore and to enjoy further cooperative efforts. 
'o do otherwise would be to deny their objectives. 


CLEAR UP QUESTIONS AND FACE 
DIFFERENCES FRANKLY 


Max A. Kapp 


' AM in favor of the idea of federating The Uni- 
* versalist Church of America and The American 
Initarian Association. In the forgotten past, I 
o-operated with those who sought to consolidate 
ie activities of the youth groups of the two denom- 
lations, and I gladly gave time to the Free Church 
ellowship which was proposed as a means of func- 
onally coalescing the strength of liberal church- 
ien in America. I offered a resolution at the 1947 
teneral Assembly to promote further interest in 
ie pooling of Universalist and Unitarian resources. 
or almost the entire period of my ministry in the 
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Universalist Church, I have stood with those who 
envisioned a common future for the two pro- 
nouncedly liberal bodies in our land, presuming 
that they would reach out to form ties of strong 
association with those in other countries who shared 
the free spirit. I am still committed to the hope 
that some kind of significant union can be achieved 
which will help to revitalize the liberal movement 
on all fronts. 

Any proposals for federation will encounter the 
resistance and reluctance of those who are satisfied 
with the status quo. The very denominational loy- 
alty which sustained the separate churches rises 
up to discourage measures of unification. It is 
therefore necessary to see the proposals in a wider 
frame of reference than that of personal denomi- 
national loyalty. This is a day when the re-consoli- 
dation of a fragmented Protestantism is actively 
under way. There is ample evidence that the push 
toward a unified Protestantism has leadership, 
determination and a long-term philosophy. Our 
liberal churches are not included in the kind of 
Protestant unification which is taking place. We 
therefore need the re-alignment and re-consolidation 
of all liberal forces in a common and comprehensive 
program. We already have large measures of 
mutual concern in our approach to religious educa- 
tion, to training for the ministry, to worship through 
our use of Hymns of the Spirit, and to our work 
with youth. We must go further. 

I must confess, however, that I feel disconsolate 
over the present status of the current federation 
proposals. We have not succeeded in making 
either the proposals or the procedures to actualize 
them, very real or dynamic for the go-to-meeting 
layman. There is an atmosphere of indefiniteness 
and vagueness; the trumpet gives forth an uncertain 
sound. We do not seem to have clear answers to 
the questions which people are asking. 

It would clear the air if we could compile a lengthy 
list of such questions. I feel sure they would reveal 
a depth of confusion and reservation which no 
sincere effort toward federation can afford to ignore. 
At a recent meeting of Universalists, I heard ques- 
tions like the following: ‘““What happens to State 
Conventions under the federation plan?” “What 
plans have been made about Theological Schools 
like Tufts and St. Lawrence?” “How will the pen- 
sion system be worked out in the federation?” 
“Will there be one headquarters building or two?” 
“What about projects like the Camp for Diabetic 
Children and the Suffolk School?” 

It is not enough to reply that these matters may © 
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not be on the list for immediate consideration. It 
is not enough to reply that federation, as now en- 
visaged, is being limited to areas where there is 
hope for’ ‘co-operative success on the basis of exist- 
ing relationships. The go-to-meeting layman wants 
some clear-headed assurance about such concerns 
as I have listed, because he thinks his approval of 
“certain administrative measures’ may be, in effect, 
a committal to a whole involvement from which 
he can not later extricate himself, if he finds un- 
popular action being taken about matters that are 
of great import to him. By leaving these matters 
for future discussion, we are inviting laymen to say 
that they will defer their approval until the discus- 
sion clarifies matters for them. 

Again, I am gravely concerned about the quality 
of the atmosphere surrounding those who must 
negotiate the complexities of federation. I hear 
rumors of resentment against Unitarian hauteur. 
The old question about not being treated as equals 
but as poor cousins is being raised again. Univer- 
salists may well be too sensitive when they sit down 
to conference. Unitarians have ways of doing 
things and emphases in leadership which are 
different from what Universalists are used to. There 
may be important gaps in the readiness of the two 
conferring groups to act at a given moment; one 
committee may have had opportunity for more pre- 
thinking than the other; one group may be more 
directly guided by policies that have not yet 
been formulated by the other group. It may take 
a longer time to create a working group-mindedness 
than anyone had contemplated. I hope I am wrong 
in hinting at these possible rifts. But if they do 
exist, it would be far wiser to clear them up, frankly 
and freely, than to proceed as if they did not exist. 

The recent action taken to discontinue the 
reciprocal fellowship obtained in the past by many 
Unitarian and Universalist ministers is another 
unfortunate event in the personal relations of the 
two denominations. However explainable the 
action may be, it dampens the spirit of togetherness 
at a time when everything should be done to 
kindle it. 

The federation movement would be in a better 
state, it seems to me, if plans were made to discuss 
it at ail kinds of meetings under the leadership of 
informed teams of speakers. Discussion of the 
matter between congregations of Universalists and 
Unitarians at parish suppers ought to be more 
common than it is. There should be more neighbor- 
liness between ministerial groups; the clergy should 
get the habit of sharing gatherings with each other. 
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Open and simple presentation of some of the ia 
problems in our publications could be undertaker 
with the understanding that, however sharp a 
differences might be, they were brought out t 
probe into the real depths of the matter before us 
Federation at the top will be a mere formality unles 
there are grass roots enthusiasm and popular gras] 
to make the whole enterprise elemental and real. 


DAVID L. PEIRCE, NEW PUBLISHINt 
HOUSE PRESIDENT : 


David 


Peirce 


ye the Annual Meeting of the Universalist Pu 
lishing House, June 18, in Boston, David I 
Peirce of Lexington, Massachusetts, was electeé 
president to succeed Harold S. Latham who retire 
because of illness. 

Mr. Peirce, who is a life long Universalain 

served his church in many capacities. -He has ‘be 

a trustee of the Massachusetts Universalist Co 
vention and a member of the national Commit 
on Survey and Evaluation. For several years | 
has been a trustee of the Publishing House and ft 
the last three years, a director. As director, | 
served as chairman of a committee which made 
thorough study of the resources of the U.P.H. ar 
brought about important cece in the manag 
ment of its funds. 

In business life, David L. Peirceisa a'travel ex 
For several years he was tour manager for Raystil 
Whitcomb. He is now owner and manages oft 
Lexington Travel Bureau. | rs 

Mr. and Mrs. Peirce, who live i in ‘Lexington, V 
sachusetts, have two children, a son Jonathhams a 
a daughter Amity. 
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Questions That Need Answering 
Before Federation 


bee of the mandates of the legislative assem- 
blies of both the American Unitarian Associa- 
m and The Universalist Church of America 
hen these bodies voted affirmatively on the ques- 
on of federal union, was the appointment of an 
terim commission “to conduct a comprehensive 
ucational program on the proposed plan for 
deral union throughout each fellowship”. The 
mmission has been at work and will, of course, 
'very active between now and June 1, 1953 when 
e voting of the local churches closes. Meanwhile, 
iwever, we have been deluged with inquiries about 
€ nature and meanings of the proposed federal 
ion of Unitarians and Universalists. In response 
these inquiries and with a desire to be helpful to 
€ interim commission, we have presented the 
2ws of a representative group of Universalist 
ymen and ministers on this important subject. 
To the best of our knowledge, Universalists and 
iltarians are in complete agreement on the 
sirability of a united religious liberalism. There 
2, nevertheless, doubts and questionings as to the 
lue of the proposed federal union, and there is 
ll much ignorance of the exact nature and scope 
the proposed federation. 


' ‘What Is Federal Union? 


Briefly, federal union proposes a gradual step by 
p federation of these two denominations. If 
d when the local churches ratify the plan, the 
tional legislative bodies will elect members of a 
nt Board of Administration. Meanwhile, a 
ht commission is engaged in drawing up a con- 
tution and by-laws under which the Joint Board 
Administration will operate.. This board “shall 
ve power to elect its own officers, appoint such 
nmittees, employ such executive directors, and 
\erwise provide for the fulfillment of such func- 
as and powers as shall be delegated to it”. 

What are these “functions and powers”? Under 
‘plan which the churches are asked to ratify 
ore June 1, 1953, ‘“‘the two denominations shall 
egate to this new federal administration the 
ctions and powers in the following areas ‘of our 
tk: Publications, Public Relations, and Educa- 
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tion; and from time to time, shall delegate to it 
such other functions and powers as the development 
of mutual co-operation in other areas of our work 
may justify”. To enable the new overhead admin- 
istrative body to carry out these functions, the 
plan provides that “‘the two denominations shall 
allocate funds to the new federal administration”. 
The plan envisages the continuation of this process 
“antil we achieve comprehensive federal union in a 
united libera} church”. 


Need for More Detailed Planning 


In spite of the fact that this is a reasonable plan, 
as far as it goes, it has been and still is a source of 
confusion and doubt. The editor of this paper, who 
is also manager of the Universalist Publishing 
House, and a member of the Public Relations Depart- 
ment of The Universalist Church of America, has 
heard not one word about how or when or in what 
manner Publications and Public Relations are to 
be federated and administrated by the proposed 
Joint Board of Administration. We earnestly hope 
more thinking and planning have been done in the 
area of Education. It is certainly most unreason- 
able to assume that any joint board can possibly 
take over administration of areas of work in 1953 
unless there is most careful agreed planning before 
the event. For the long foreseeable future, there 
will have to be a Unitarian journal called The 
Christian Register and a Universalist journal called 
The Christian Leader. 


This absence of detailed planning is in our opinion 
a deplorable weakness of the proposed plan and one 
which may cause difficulties in the future. 

The most critical weaknesses of the proposed 
plan of federation lie in areas which are specifically 
exempted from initial inclusion and the voting 
rules under which the plan is to come into being. 


Why Not Federate Ministry 
and Church Extension? 


We are convinced that the places to begin federa- 
tion are in the areas of ministerial fellowship and 
church extension. These areas are not only likely 
to be the testing places of federation, but also those 
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most likely to draw us together into that “united 
liberal soe which the joint commission sets as 
our goal. -: 

For many years, we have had federated local 
churches in increasing numbers. What could 
testify to the world more eloquently of a united 
religious liberalism than a united front in new fields? 

For a considerable number of years, the majority 
of candidates for both the Unitarian and the Uni- 
versalist ministry have prepared for their ministries 
in the same schools. Tufts and St. Lawrence have 
graduated as many Unitarians as Universalists in 
recent years. Meadville, Harvard, and Star King 
prepare many men for the Universalist ministry. 
What better way to begin a federation than through 
a united liberal ministerial fellowship? 

For reasons unknown to us, the joint committee 
did not choose to include these obvious areas of 
interest in the proposed federation. 


Why So Small a Majority? 


We have already registered our objection to the 
change in the number of votes necessary to bring 
the plan into being. The first vote required wisely 
a seventy-five per cent majority of all of the 
churches of both denominations. The rules have 
been modified in the midst of the process so that the 
requirement now is only seventy-five per cent of 
sixty per cent of the churches in each denomination. 
We believe the original voting rules could and 
should be restored. If we have to place the enabling 
vote at seventy-five per cent of sixty per cent of 
our total churches and so insure federation at the 
point of a forty-five per cent minority, we are not 
ready for federation. If we are ready for federation, 
we have no need for such sharply cautious figuring 
to bring it into being. 


More Light 


All that we have said, together with the contribu- 
tions to the symposium which preceded this com- 
mentary, is here printed to face frankly the doubts 
and questions that we have heard raised repeatedly 
about federal union of Universalists and Unitarians. 
We most earnestly wish for all our Unitarian and 
Universalist fellow liberals all the light and detailed 
information possible on this important step, at the 
earliest possible date. Time is running out. The 
movement which we believed at the start to be a 

“grass roots movement” is little known and less 
understood at the grass roots of both our fellow- 
ships. 

We cordially invite all and sundry to send their 
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comments on federal union for publication in th 
columns of this paper, and soon! 
Meanwhile, we say in utmost sincerity: come 


- federal union or not, Unitarians and Universalists 


are and will remain united in that which is most 
vital: respect for man under God, devotion to the 
service of man, and unremitting struggle to preserve 
and expand the freedoms of man’s mind and spirit 


DOCTOR TAPP FOR ST. ‘LAWRENCI 


Rees B. TAPP, Ph.D. of Los Angeles, Cali 
fornia, has been appointed to the faculty of thi 
Theological School at St. Lawrence Univeral 
Dr. Tapp will assume his new duties at the openi 
of the school in September. We are especial: 
happy to announce this appointment because 1 
means relief from the extra load of teaching whic 
has been carried by the other members of the fac 
ulty since the death of Dean Atwood. 

We are equally happy to announce Dr. Tapp! 
appointment and acceptance because of the vg 
academic and personal qualifications of this ney 
faculty member. Dr. Tapp comes to us with a widi 
and diversified experience of teaching and counsel 
ing. In addition to being lecturer in religion at thi 
University of Southern California, he has als 
served as director and chairman of the Educatiot 
Committee of the Los Angeles County Conferene 
on Community Relations. In our next number, wi 
will carry a full account of Dr. Tapp and his work 


NOTES TO LOCAL LAYMEN 


Your minister will not tell you about it. What: 
The sad fact that inflated prices are playing havot 
with his family budget. 


Recent experience with a disastrous fire in ou 
neighborhood reminds us that too many chure 
buildings are under insured. Do you know ho 
much insurance there is on your church? Has t 
amount been increased to meet increased replac 
ment ponent not, why not? 


Many churches are finding that the way to be 
the high cost of needed repairs and redecoratior 
for the vestry and the church school rooms is | 
organize a week end work party for laymen. Tt 
work gets done in an atmosphere of good fellowshi 
and everybody including the parish treasurer 
happy. oa 
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An Open Letter to All Universalists 


Milton M. McGorrill 


| cape FALL | accepted an assignment from The 
Universalist Church of America to give a part 
if my time to raising Special Gifts (not Unified 
\ppeal) for the total work of the church. I was 
mngaged in the program when I had an accident 
which laid me aside for several months. I am now 
‘ompletely recovered and am back at the task. 

What Is the Need of Special Gifts? The work of 
he denomination is expanding and is being revital- 
zed all along the line. To illustrate, eleven new 
thurches have been either created or re-created in 
Dhio alone; this past year more new members were 
‘eceived in the total church than for many years — 
erhaps more than in any one year of its history. 
Che pressures for work in education, service proj- 
‘ets in America and abroad, and for church exten- 
fons in forming new churches are very great. 
[he need to increase the funds available for minis- 
erial pensions is an insistent matter. The needs of 
the denomination are running far ahead of the funds 
tvailable to meet them. This is indicative of the 
rowing nature of our task. In other words, we are 
mn an upsurge of interest and funds are needed to 
natch that interest. 

How Do This? There is only one way to obtain 
unds for any enterprise — that is, ask for them. 
3ome persons cannot give. Some persons will not. 
3ome persons can and will. The only way to dis- 
inguish between those who will and those who will 
iot is to ask them all. Some persons may give cash 
yutright. Some persons may pledge to give at some 
lefinite time in the future. Some may give market- 
tble securities. Some may want to put a bequest in 
tis or her will. Some may be connected with a busi- 
iess so that a corporation gift is possible. Gifts are 
leductible in figuring one’s income for tax purposes 
vithin the limitations of the income tax laws. 

Funds may be designated by the donor for any 
pecial program of our denomination. If the donor 
las no strongly felt desire to designate, it is better 
o make the funds available to the unrestricted 
apital funds. The money will then be expended 
inder authority of the Board of Trustees in terms 
of the changing needs of the work. 

Funds may be given as a memorial to any person 
ir persons whom the donor may indicate and the 
aft will be carried in the permanent records of 
he denomination as such a memorial. 
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What Can You Do to Aid? 1. Examine yourself 
and your resources to see if you can and will be a 
donor to this fund — either in a gift now, a pledge 
for a future date, or a bequest in your will. Write 
me any question regarding a gift you may have. 
2. Tell me of any person or persons you know who 
may be interested in this most needed effort. 3. 
Speak encouragingly and hopefully of your church 
and its work. 4. Write me any suggestion, criticism, 
or question you may have. 

Now a personal word. I am enthusiastically con- 
vinced of the value of our denomination’s message 
and work in this distraught world. It has given 
wings to my own spirit. True enough the church 
needs money to do its work. Money, however, is 
the tool with which the work is done. The denom- 
ination is asking for the tools. 


Will you help? 


WHO STARTED FEDERAL UNION? It is a 
grass roots movement started by a parish minister 
without official consultation. 

WHO IS FOSTERING FEDERAL UNION? 
The delegates to the General Conferences and 
Biennial Assemblies through commissions appointed 
by the respective denominational boards. 

WHAT IS FEDERAL UNION? Federal Union 
is the free association of self-governing churches in 
administrative and service agencies above the level 
of the parish church. 

WHY A FEDERAL UNION? Many feel that 
the liberal religious movement will be strengthened 
by a federal union of the two denominations. 

IS UNITARIAN-UNIVERSALIST UNION A 
NEW IDEA? No. Since the mid-19th century it 
has been discussed and many plans have been made 
to bring the two bodies together. However, the 
Federal Union concept is new. 

WHY DID NOT FEDERATION TAKE 
PLACE BEFORE? Because previous efforts were 
not the expression of the local parishes. 

WILL THE TOTAL COST OF OPERATION 
BE LESS UNDER FEDERAL UNION? Probably 
not. The cost of church administration is constantly 
rising. Federal Union is not conceived as a program 
of retrenchment but for greater efficiency and 
larger service. 
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Richard.O. Burns 


Another Universalist Church Is Reborn 
| 


‘ 


The following heartening story of the revival of an Ohio Universalist 


church is printed not because it is unique in Ohio but, happily, 
because it is typical of what is going on in our middle West. This 
is the seventh Ohio church to be brought back in the last six years. | 


Of these seven, three have attained a status better than ever before 
in their history, that of supporting a full time resident ministry. | 


In only one instance is a subsidy granted by the State organization! 


This is great grass roots Universalism and it is every bit as impor- 


tant as is the building of new churches. 


Gye of the speakers at the Universalist Laymen’s 
Conference in Washington, D. C., two years 
ago, said “We have come through the wasteland 
and are in the kingdom of anxiety.” This writer 
believes that ‘“We have come through the ‘waiting- 
land’ and are in the kingdom of ‘aggression’.” 

For many Universalists, years of waiting, of 
marking time are over and a new aggressiveness is 
manifesting itself. 

The Universalist church of Belleville, Ohio, 
dormant for many years, has been revived. On 
Sunday, June 29, 1952, the formal Reactivation 
Service of the Belleville, Ohio Universalist Church 
took place. This was the climax of a sparkling and 
interesting story. 

Very often, churches revitalize as the result of 
the steady, probing, pushing effort on the part of a 
state superintendent, a field worker or some official 
of a State Board who adopts the church as a pet 
project. Belleville was a refreshing new experience. 
Like the rise of Universalism in early America, the 
desire was first born in the hearts of the people. 
Among these people there was a hunger, a yearning, 
and a sudden awareness that children of Universalist 
heritage were being exposed ruthlessly and danger- 
ously to forces of neo-orthodoxy and fundamental- 
ism in the community of Belleville. 

These children were the concern of nearly thirty 
young parents, who had at least a memory of child- 
hood days in a Universalist church school. Their 
children were coming home from day school and 
church schools to which they had been sent (because 
children ‘“‘must go to some kind of church school’’) 
and saying certain things which horrified their 
parents. “Sunday School teacher says we should 
not play with Sammy because he is not a Christian.” 
“Are ‘niggers’ different than we are?’ “Why do 
the people in church shout and holler and carry on 
so?’ There was no finesse in these questions; they 
were bluntly put to the parents. And the parents 
of these youngsters with Universalist heritage 
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E. H. L. ‘” 
began to be frightened. They recalled that they 
had not been taught such things when they had 
their own church twenty or thirty years ago. 
Something had to be done, and done fast! | 

These parents began to take an inventory of 
themselves. They began to look each other up. 
Forty-five to fifty couples, predominately young 
people, with sufficient wise and older people to help 
them, began to meet in homes to discuss the crucial 
matter. It was pointed out that they had a lovely 
church building which had been idle for many years 
except for the annual Garden Club exhibit pre- 
sented for the benefit of the people of the town. 
The church was in the best location in the town. 
It was structurally and architecturally beautiful. 
The sanctuary had a good pipe organ, an instrument 
of which few small town churches could boast; 
downstairs was a big vestry room ideal for social 
affairs, recreation, and church school rooms. A 
church kitchen completed the set-up. To be sure, 
it all needed cleaning, painting, freshening and 
there was no heating system. But couldn’t this be 
remedied? 

Hopes bounded high; a Jetter was sent post- chaste 
to the Ohio Superintendent of churches, Dr. Donald 
K. Evans. And the basic question was earnestly 
asked, ‘‘How do we go about organizing a church?” 
It was a great and bitter disappointment to Dr. 
Evans that he was ill at the time and could not 
then visit Belleville. Dr. Evans asked one of the 
trustees of the Ohio Convention to investigate and 
assist. The Rev. Richard Owen Burns of Attica, 
nearest to Belleville, was requested to help out. — 

Thus began a series of meetings in various homes 
in the community to begin the work of learning and 
growing toward the day when the church could be 
reopened. The results were amazing and the 
enthusiasm of the people remarkable. Meetings 
were attended by fifty and sixty or more peopl 
regularly. A campaign was started to raise mone 
for a modern gas furnace in the church, This was 
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done in short order. Willing hands took up the 
ask of beautifying anew the lovely building. A 
. block asphalt-tile floor was laid in the narthex 
through the kindness of one parent. 

_ Soon Dr. Evans was again able to take over the 
work of guiding the Belleville people. Together, 
ae and Mr. Burns discussed church school objec- 
tives and curriculum with parents who had volun- 
reered to teach in the school and on June 1, the 
school opened with an enrollment (which is con- 
inuously growing) of forty-five children. The first 
church service was also held on that day and over 
one hundred people entered the newly cleaned and 
deautified church to worship in peace and freedom 
is their forebears had done many years before them. 
Jn Sunday, June 29, 1952, the church was filled to 
sapacity with Universalists from a dozen cities and 


towns in Ohio to hear Dr. Lawrence W. Abbott 
of Akron deliver the Re-activation sermon and 
to receive the challenge to larger effort from the 
state superintendent, Dr. Evans. Mr. Burns, who 
began the work of counseling with the Belleville 
people, conducted the service. Following the 
service, a group of proud and happy “‘mothers and 
fathers” served a lunch to their guests from all over 
the State. There were literally tears of joy on the 
faces of many who had longed for this day. 

Yes, we “‘are out of the ‘waitingland’ and into a 
new kingdom of ‘aggressiveness’.””» When churches 
in our Zion are being born again with the same kind 
of inspiration and incentive which inspired pioneer 
Universalists who protested the teaching of the 
orthodoxy of their time — to their children, certainly 
the new kingdom is at hand. 
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GRANDFATHER WOULD NEVER 
RECOGNIZE IT 


David H. Cole 


Religion since Grandfather’s day has undergone 
| profound change. The repulsiveness of his acute 
3iblicism, his puritan morality, straight laced Sun- 
lays, and his barren, often ugly church and worship 
ervice has had to give way under the insights the 
cientific method has given us, the rise of Biblical 
riticism and the increase in education and its newer 
nethods which lessen the need for dependence on 
nitside authority. 

Universalism has played a remarkable part in this 
hange, but let us never forget that religion today is 
rying to fulfill the same function that the older 
eligions did. The saving of souls is still the purpose 
f the church. 

Salvation, however, is not a matter of keeping 
he souls out of a perpetual hellfire and getting them 
ato some imaginary place of bliss in an after life. 
“he hell the Universalist Church seeks to save us 
rom is right here on this earth, a hell that comes 
rom living without a sense of purpose — living an 
imless, meandering, wandering existence, produc- 
ag a life that means nothing. Hell is consummation 
f the soul by fires of hatred, fear, and prejudice. 
fell on earth comes from one being out of adjust- 
ent to the creative spirit of the universe working 
1 individuals and in society as a whole. These 
hings are a living hell which tears the soul apart 
nd leaves personality blighted and blackened — 
3 anyone who has experienced it knows. 

The salvation the church leads us to is far more 
eptember, 1952 
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rewarding than “pie in the sky bye and bye”. 
Heaven comes with the development of an inner 
security and sense of mission in life. Heaven is a 
goal one grows toward as he develops the ability to 
express love and higher values in his life. One finds 
heaven as he finds through the church a way to 
develop a mature personality which can cope with 
the daily problems of living and find satisfaction in 
his every day relationships. 


TEL AVIV — David Ben-Gurion, Prime Min- 
ister of Israel, who has not always been one hundred 
per cent tactful with Middle Eastern nations, gave 
a press interview to visiting Turkish newspapermen 
recently, which has had favorable repercussions 
throughout Turkey. Speaking fluent Turkish, 
Ben-Gurion reminded the journalists that he had 
been educated in Istanbul, admired Turkey “for 
having overcome historic obstacles with her own 
energy,” and called for intensified economic co- 
operation. (WP) 

* * 

DUBLIN.— Although it will take forty years to 
do it, Irish government planners, with technical 
assistance from the E.C.A., have outlined a plan of 
national afforestation which will add to the coun- 
try’s resources a million acres of trees. The accom- 
plishment of this long-range program should find 
the nation possessed of lumber for any emergency, 
while about half the forests will be developed for 
soil conservation, reclamation of idle lands, and 
stabilization of employment in congested areas. 


(WP) 
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Primer for Political Pundits | 


Devere -Allen 


"THE hall was crowded. The hundreds who had 

come to hear political speeches found the at- 
mosphere stifling, and the addresses little better. 
Finally, as one speaker was winding up for an im- 
pressive peroration, there came an interruption 
from a tightly packed group of listeners standing 
shoulder to shoulder in a side aisle. A truculent 
voice rose to the speaker’s ears. “What,” it de- 
manded, “did Madison do in 1810?” The speaker, 
baffled, replied: ‘“My dear Sir, we will take that up 
later.’’ Again, in a short while, came the imperious 
query: “What did Madison do in 1810?” 

This time the speaker scribbled a little note and 
handed it to a subordinate who hustled around to 
the library, only to find it closed. Several more 
times the questioner heckled: “What did Madison 
do in 1810?” At last, two burly policemen grabbed 
him and with great exertion made a hole through 
the crowd and took the heckler to the sidewalk. One 
of the policemen couldn’t restrain his curiosity. 
“Say, bud,” he asked, “what was it that Madison 
did in 1810?” “Search me,” the evicted interrupter 
replied. “All I wanted to do was get out of that 
crowd.” 

This writer is not going to mix in the 1952 cam- 
paign on many of the issues, but the field of inter- 
national affairs is his proper scope. So far, despite 
the excitement, it has been hard to make up one’s 
mind which candidate, by the way he holds babies, 
pumps hands, talks too little or talks too much, is 
going to steer this country to a safe course in foreign 
affairs. Maybe it will burst forth in time, and we 
shall know the best and worst. Until we get some- 
thing better, I shall just sit tight and wish that the 
current liveliness would go a wee bit further. 

Over in Belgium, when Paul Van Zeeland was 
running against the totalitarian Degrelle, he scored 
heavily by employing a couple of donkeys. These 
were sent through the streets, each bearing a sign. 
One of the donkeys was made to remark: “I am 
going to vote for Degrelle.” The other one said, by 
his sign, “So am I—because I am an ass.” So far 
in 1952 we have had everything but that. 

It won’t be long now before we shall be harangued 
about doing our duty in the election. Every person 
of voting age, we shall be told, is a renegade to 
American democracy unless he casts a ballot. Write 
me down at once as a rebel. I don’t subscribe to 
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this theory at all. I think the country will be helpec 
if everyone who has some information and ideas 
and especially if he holds convictions, will come ou 
on election day and do his bit. But I know a con 
siderable number of people who haven’t the faintes 
notion of what it’s all about, and never will have 
These people I would urge to stay at home an 
crack their knuckles. Democracy isn’t altogether 
matter of quantity. It is run, or ought to be run 
by people who know at least a little and who car 
a lot. 

What I can’t understand is how anybody in hi 
right mind could get worked up at this stage of th 
game. Eventually, we can hope to know who’ 
who and what’s what. If we work hard to get tha 
knowledge! Right now, I seem to see bands o 
eager beavers who have a strange affinity for on 
party or another, running about making hysterica 
animal cries, that sound more like hunger thai 
statesmanship. If that likeable man, General Ike 
hasn’t joined in by the time this is in print, ther 
will be ordinarily: tender, merciful people trying t 
pull his tongue out so he can make it functio 
Now, don’t get me wrong. It is a wonderful thin 
to have elections, and no one who has had to wor. 
in countries where they don’t, would ever pooh 
pooh them. What I am saying is that the presen 
madness will have to get along to more mature an 
appealing methods, before sane minds can take t 
campaign seriously. The boys aren’t maneuveri 
for position yet; they are merely maneuvering fi 
positions. 

There is a story I would recommend to the wri 
ers of political platforms and campaign speech 
It shows the desirability of stating what you real 
mean, in understandable words. It seems that 
blacksmith was breaking in a new apprentice, o 
who knew absolutely nothing of the trade. Sa’ 
the blacksmith, “I am going to show you how 
put on a horseshoe. First I will carry the shoe frot 
the fire to the anvil. Then’’—giving the boy a t 
—“when I nod my head, hit it hard with this han 
mer.” The lad followed these directions exactly: 
with results that need not be unduly elaborat 
The sad thing is that when a candidate uses tl 
kind of language, about the big and serious iss 
of the times, the results can’t be as clearcut 
decisive. 
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Redchiont Of Our Readers 


HIS MINISTER 
RECOMMENDED US 
’o the Editor: 
The enclosed check for a small 
mount is for the so-called sustain- 


und. 
4 have seventy-seven years back 
f me. I was fortunate to learn of 
1e truth of Universalism through 
rrespondence with Donald B. 
ing, minister at Hoopeston, Illinois. 

was he who recommended and 
ggested that The Christian Leader 
10uld come into my home. 
I subscribe to this fine magazine 
nd it fills a long felt want inasmuch 
3 It points to a grand way of life. 
he many articles and writings by 
1ose who have contributed to its 
lumns have been inspiring to me 
id I look forward to its monthly 
sit, knowing I will find within its 
vers food for the day. 

Were I a young man, it would be 
y great desire to follow in the 
inistry under the banner of a 
ving, adequate religion such as one 
ids in this society. 

— G. Batrarp 

oopersville, Michigan 


BIG GOVERNMENT 

THREATENS LIBERTY 
9 the Editor: 
I have, on several occasions, 
ritten to the Leader, criticizing, or 
king exception to certain things 
at appeared in it, so it is fitting 
at I should offer my commenda- 
on of some things in the last issue. 
It is heartening to see that the 
ader is at last recognizing the 
inger to liberty inherent in the 
end of government during the last 
yenty years. The editorial listing 
4 government along with some 
her things as a‘danger to liberty 
id democracy, regardless of whose 
le it happens to be on at the 
oment, hits the nail on the head. 
it I do not think that anyone can 
event big government from being 
| instrument of oppression so long 
it exists. The only thing to do 
th big government is to eradicate 

Too many people benefit by big 
vernment, and “the jingling of the 
inea helps the hurt that honor 
me hen the government 
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poe a pamphlet of propaganda 
or one of its cockeyed schemes, and 
entitles it What’s In It For You, I 
think that that is the height of 
cynicism. 

Dr. Gibbons’ article sounds quite 
different from those that were being 
tlie: some years back, when the 

ew Deal could do no wrong, and 
the Russians were fighting “our 
war”. For years I have been preach- 
ing, in my small way, in season and 
out, the doctrine of individual 
liberty, and I am very happy to see 
the cudgels being taken up by the 
president of The Universalist 
Church of America. 

This point of view has been sus- 
pecs for so many years, among 
iberal groups, that it is gratifying 
indeed to find that at least some 
others have not been carried away 
by the “glowing promises of these 
alien ‘isms’.” To the old watchword, 
“Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity” 
has been added “Security”. Equal- 
ity and Fraternity are most excel- 
lent things, insofar as they can be 
achieved. I am not so sure that 
security is good under any circum- 
stances. But only liberty has 
actually been achieved, and, liter- 
ally for God’s sake, let us hold fast 
that which is good. 

Perry A. Brick 
Danbury, Connecticut 


WHERE THE TALL 
HOLLYHOCK GROWS 
To the Editor: 

Last year it was a question of the 
“tall Sunflower’’; this year it is not 
so. I have a number of beautiful 
sunflowers nineteen and twelve feet 
tall. But it switches this year to a 
tall hollyhock, the tallest I have 
ever grown or seen. When I meas- 
ured it ten days ago (by stretching 
it 2 or 3 inches), it measured ten 
feet and it has grown some since. 
As Billie Williams and John Robert- 
son are not here to measure it as 
they were here to measure the sun- 
flower last year, you will just have 
to take my word for it. 

By the way, I wonder if I am a 
member of the Albuquerque — fish 
— er — club, as I’ve had no notice 
of any meeting all year; maybe I’m 


in the habit of approaching too near 
the truth. I notice that everybody 
likes to ‘‘stretch” a good story, or a 
good thing. It is hard to stop, or 
let go, at the proper place, so they 
just add a little to it. I don’t blame 
them, do you? I do the same thing 
myself, don’t you? 

Now the first blossom on the 
hollyhock began two feet above the 
ground, and it has kept adding 
blossom after blossom, in thick suc- 
cession for two months or more, and 
it is still blooming at the top. The 
flowers are red and are beautiful. 
The stalk has become so slender and 
weak that it has bent over almost to 
the ground. All of which is the 
honest truth as near as I can come to 
it. I have never grown or seen a 
hollyhock so tall. Have you?? Can 
you beat it?? 

R. S. KELLERMAN 
Blanchester, Ohio 


THE SEARCH IS 
LIFELONG 
To the Editor: 

We read in The Christian Leader, 
June, 1952, an essay by William 
Wallace Rose, Can We By Search- 
ing Find Out God?, in which the 
writer takes us with him through 
several experiences and within 
which, the writer seems to find God 
to his satisfaction. 

But, as we walk with him through 
these situations, there seems to be 
something lacking and then we re- 
membered that the question which 
induced the search was immediately 
repeated and made more specific, 
“Canst thou by searching find out 
the Almighty unto perfection?” 
(Job 11:7). 

Yet we continued to search and 
although at times we seemed to 
walk so close that we seemed to feel 
God’s garment brush our sleeve or 
His hand on our shoulder, we, the 
searchers, learn that we, being 
mortal, must put on immorality 
before we can find out the Almighty 
to perfection. 


Marshall, Texas 


Ira GREEN 


The strength of criticism lies only in the 
weakness of the thing criticised. 
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Our Library Desk 


SPIRES OF THE SPIRIT 
By Frederick Brown Harris 
Althadon. Gokettney 
Price $2.00 

Ired Brown Harris has been my 
closest church neighbor and friend 
for thirteen years. I am prejudiced 
in his favor . we have had a happy 
relationship. 

pean ally, I am not too fond of 
the books of essays which are pour- 
ing forth. I like a book which has a 
theme and develops it. However, I 
admit that Dr. paras book is an 
exceedingly good one. The forty 
essays are beautifully written, and, 
like spires, reach high. Dr. Harris 
is a poetic soul and his essays bear 
the stamp of the poet and artist. 
This little book can be picked up 
and the reader will find satisfaction 
in a page, an essay, or from cover to 
cover. 

Dr. Harris has had a long and suc- 
cessful ministry in Washington. He 
knows thousands of persons and is 
widely known. It is good and rene 
that he saw fit to give some of his 
writings to a larger audience through 
his Spires of the Spirit. 

—SetH R. Brooks 


PROTESTANT PANORAMA 

By Clarence W. Hall and Desider 

Holisher 
Straus and Young, Incorporated, 
New York 

Price $4.00 

“The tough fibre of Protestant- 
ism must be recovered from much 
of the soft sentimentality that has 
sometimes engulfed us’, says 
Charles P. Taft in his introduction 
to this picture book which seeks to 
present photographically the vigor- 
ous varieties of Protestantism in 
the United States. Mr. Taft’s met- 
aphors are slightly mixed, but the 
book is an attempt to put the many 
activities of Brie studnen ey 
into meaningful pictures. The point 
of view behind the book is that 
“the American heritage is the Prot- 
estant heritage”. That heritage 
should be known and appreciated. 
The “Big Idea” at the heart of 
Protestantism is freedom. The nar- 
rative accompanying and interpret- 
ing the plentiful pictures is firm in 
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its insistence on these themes. 

The interest of the pictures which 
appear on almost every page, is 
irresistible. They show Protestants 
at worship all the way from High 
Church to school house shoutin’s. 
Then they show people at work and 
at play. Lay people, ministers, 


youth, missionaries, children, lead- 


ers of all sorts are revealed in action 
in the hundreds of familiar scenes 
that develop a sense of the spirit of 
a people finding expression in growth 
and service. Inter-racialism and 
the ecumenical note are prominent. 
One finds simplicity, even crude- 
ness, not far removed from majesty 
and grandeur in these pages. 

Certainly this book would make 
vivid any study of religion in Ame- 
rica; at least, it would add con- 
creteness to any study of Protes- 
tantism. 


—Max A. Kapp 


THE CHURCH 
IN COMMUNITY ACTION 

By Hervey Serfert 

Abinadane Galea Press, 

New York 

Price $2.75 

The writer of this book proceeds 
upon the assumption that social ac- 
tion is a basic function of the church. 
The emphasis is upon religion ap- 
plied within the entire range of or- 
ganized life, and the conclusion is 
that unless churches inspire their 
members to improve community 
living, the churches will die. ( 
The author faces squarely the 

findings of the Thorndike and 
Porterfield reports which show that 
within the-areas studied, social well- 
being is in inverse ratio to church 
activity, and that the larger the 
church membership the worse the 
community conditions. Wherever 


this situation is found it is because 


organized religion has been pre- 
occupied with self-preservation, in- 
dividualistic appeal and other- 
worldliness, neglecting its mission 
as a regenerating power in personal 
and social living, while persons con- 
cerned for community betterment 
have given their support to more 
realistic and more vigorous educa- 
tion and action movements. 


That churches can become socially 
effective is the main thesis sup- 
ede by examples, and illustrated 

y programs tested in widely differ- 
ent settings. Practical suggestions 
for discovering the most pressing 
needs of the community, for involv- 
ing local church management boards, 
and for enlisting persons skilled in 
social and political action are set 
forth in a clear and forthright 
manner. Religion cannot exist in a 
vacuum; it has to do with life, and 
there can be no compromise with 
the pious notion that religion must 
keep away from economics and 
politics. Indeed, the major design 
of this book is to show how churches 
and church members can become 
involved in the effort to bring the 
principles of ethical religion into 
public affairs, how lethargy can be 
overcome and opposition creatively 
met. 

There is an outline for a church 
community survey, and an extensive 
bibliography, and the book is well 
indexed. Dr. Serfert is Professor of 
Christian Ethics at the University 
of Southern California and has had 
considerable pastoral experience in 
the Methodist Church. 

— Cuinton Lee Scorr 


ALICE HARRISON DOES 
FIELD WORK IN THE WEST 

On May 15, Alice Harrison left 0 
an extended field trip, stopping a 
our churches in Chicago and Oa 
Park, Illinois, doing general fiel 
work in our churches in Hutchin- 
son, and Junction City, Kansas, i 
Denver, Colorado. 

She gave the address at the Cali 
fornia Universalist Convention i 
Pasadena, and spent several days 1 
the California churches at Pasa 
dena, Van Nuys, Riverside, Holly: 
wood, Los Angeles, Santa Paula an 
Oakland. She also served on t 
staff of the Southern Californi 
Institute for Universalists and Uni 
tarian churches in that area, held a 
Camp Radford, Seven Oaks. 

On June 27, she arrived at Po 
Jervis, New York, to help direct tk 
National Universalist Youth Co 
vention held jointly with the Amer 
can Unitarian Youth. 
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FLAG DAY AT THE BIRTHPLACE 


After a period of cool days and 
risp nights, the fourteenth of June 
trived at North Oxford, Mas- 
achusetts, clear, warm, and with 
he lovely sunlight that only a 
erfect June day can bring. It was 
_ day to celebrate, a day to get out 
nto the open air, to breathe deeply 
nd enjoy life. It was a day to get 
ato one’s automobile, if one lived 
vithin the radius of a hundred miles, 
nd head for the annual Flag Day 
bservance at the Clara Barton and 
liott P. Joslin Camps. 

Scores of Universalists awoke that 
1orning with this very idea in 
uind, and by ten o’clock had begun 
© gather at the two camps. They 
ame from the immediate area, from 
Metropolitan Boston, from the 
Yorth and South Shores of Mas- 
achusetts, from the western section 
f the same state, and there were 
ars from all the other New Eng- 
ind states, New York, and Penn- 
ylvania. There was even one 
om as far away as Akron, Ohio. 

The opening program was held at 
he Elliott P. heals Camp. Here, at 
he foot of the soft-ball field, beside 
he sunlit lake, the group gathered 
9 meet the new director of the 
amp, and to hear the two special- 
ts who have so ably guided the 
ork at the two camps from the 
eginning, Dr. Elliott P. Joslin and 
Jr. Priscilla White. 

Alfred C. Werner, the new direc- 
or, comes to us upon completion of 
is work for his doctor’s degree at 
pringfield College. A member of 
1e faculty of Allegheny College, he 
as been on leave of absence for the 
urpose of further study for the 
ast year. His experience in camp- 
ig is extensive, and his qualifica- 
ons in that field will be of value to 
1e program at the Joslin Camp. 

Both Dr. White and Dr. Joslin 
doke of the great strides that have 
een made in the treatment of 
iabetes over the years since insulin 
‘as discovered, and both gave high 
raise to the work which has been 
one with diabetic children in our 
vo camps. 

Dr. Joslin gave some interesting 
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statistics in regard to the disease, 
and suggested convincingly that 
control was the determining factor 
in a victim’s ability to live victori- 
ously with it. He spoke of the new 
Diabetes Teaching Clinic which has 
recently been founded and its im- 
portance in continued instruction 
concerning the disease. He thanked 
the Association of Universalist 
Women for their gift of one hundred 


dollars to endow a bed in the Clinic. 


Dr. White told of the recent im- 
pore findings in regard to dia- 

etics and the children of diabetic 
mothers. Through experimenta- 
tion, it has been discovered that the 
pe ieee lack which causes dia- 

etes has to do with the pituitary 
gland, and interesting facts are 
being brought forth in this con- 
nection. Dr. White showed her 
audience a new instrument for the 
giving of insulin which will take the 
place of the hypodermic needle and 
eliminate the piercing of the skin. 
This method will be put into use at 
the camps this summer. 

A short demonstration of camp- 
ing, under the direction of Mrs. 
Alice E. Taylor, followed the speak- 
ing and introductions. A_ bugle 
sounded the “reveille”’ from a 
distance, and up to the pier at the 
waterfront drew a boat filled with 
campers who had been off on an 
overnight hike. Making fast the 
craft, they disembarked, unloaded 
their gear, and were greeted as they 
returned to shore by the camp 
director. There followed a brief 
discussion of the night’s events, 
and the hikers raced back to the 
waterfront for a quick swim before 
breakfast. 

At noon the group gathered at the 
Clara Barton Birthplace for the 
dedication of the Marietta B. Wil- 
kins Memorial Room. This room is 
the old kitchen, restored in the 
original manner, and adding a new 
charm to the old homestead. The 
ancient fireplace has been uncovered 
and renewed, the old sink has been 
replaced, and the indoor well has 
been reopened. The room is simply 
and appropriately furnished in the 


period of its origin, with hooked 
rugs on the spatter-painted floor 
and antique pieces on its cupboard 
shelves. Near the hearth is a cradle, 
similar to the one Clara Barton slept 
in as a child, and near the windows 
a grandfather’s chair which may 
have been used by her father. 

Since the completion of the old 
kitchen finished the work of restora- 
tion of the Birthplace “according to 
the period of Clara Barton’s birth”, 
which was one of the dreams en- 
visaged by those who purchased it, 
it seems quite fitting ts this final 
restoration should be dedicated to 
Mrs. Marietta B. Wilkins, president 
of the Association at the time of its 
purchase, and a prime mover in the 
undertaking. 

Of her, Mrs. Benjamin B. Hersey, 
who spoke the words of dedication, 
had this to say: 

“An mt, and courageous Uni- 
versalist, Mrs. Wilkins was always 
the first to see a possibility and to 
secure its accomplishment. She has 
left her impression upon the church 
and the work of its women, but it is 
here more than anywhere else that 
the full strength ah her personality 
stands forth. This house, and the 
buildings behind it, are testimony of 
her vision and of her vigorous and 
enterprising spirit. 

“Our dedication to her-memory of 
this kitchen, rich in memories and 
associations, is in a sense a rededica- 
tion of the Birthplace itself to those 
high purposes of which she con- 
ceived in the beginning. No nobler 
tribute can be paid to the memory of 
any woman than the completion of 
a task which she herself began.” 

A beautiful prayer by Mrs. Cyrus 
F. Springall, president of the As- 
sociation of Universalist Women, 
followed the dedication, and a solo, 
Bless This House, by the Rev. 
John P. Christensen of Woonsocket, 
Rhode Island, closed the ceremony. 

A guest of honor at the exercises 
at the Birthplace was the Honorable 
Raymond S. Wilkins, a Justice of 
the Supreme Court of Massachu- 
setts, and the son of Marietta B. 
Wilkins. 

eS. 
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News of Churches 


Brainard F. Gibbons, President of The Universalist Church of 


America, honored by Tufts. 
Citation given the Rev. Brainard 


F. Gibbons by President Leonard 
Carmichael at Tufts’ Centennial 
Commencement on the Tufts cam- 
pus in Medford, Massachusetts, 
June 8, 1952. 

“Lawyer, naval officer, aviator, 
scholar, and distinguished clergy- 


TAR HEEL FAMILY 
INSTITUTE 

The Tar Heel Family Institute at 
Shelter Neck June 15-18 has been 
proclaimed the best in North Caro- 
lina History. During this Institute, 
ways to help develop our own and 
other personalities were stressed. 
Adults attending looked at child 
training from the stand points of 
parents, teachers, and friends, many 
playing a part in each capacity. 
Individual cases were discussed 
with both the parent and Church 
School teacher of the person present 
as well as friends and youth worker 
in on the conferences trying to find 
a way to really be of help in shaping 
a fuller personality. 

Some of the topics used were: 
Modern Trends in Religious Educa- 
tion with Mary Lillie of the Educa- 
tion Department of The Universalist 
Church of America leading the dis- 
cussion; Mrs. Clara Wilkins, presi- 
dent of North Carolina State Con- 
vention, reviewed Consider the Chil- 
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man, this college, which owes so 
much to the liberal and enlightened 
zeal of the Universalist Church, is 
proud to confer upon you, Brainard 
rederick Gibbons, as the leader of 
this denomination, the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Divinity.” 


dren and spoke on Teaching Funiors; 
Dr. A. M. Crouch of Wilmington 
discussed Mental Health is a Family 
Affair; the Rev. L. C. Prater of 
Outlaw’s Bridge and Kinston Uni- 
versalists Churches spoke on World 
Affairs and the Family; the Rev. 
Maurice W. Cobb of Chapel Hill 
gave the group pointers on various 
ways to interest youth and adults 
in Church School classes and or- 
ganization meetings by different 
techniques of presenting lessons and 
programs — He used two young 
people in a question-answer session 
to report on the Youth Institute — 
as one example; the Rev. Vance 
Spence of Kinston spoke on So 

ou’re Teaching Youth with ideas on 
teaching them Universalism; Teach- 
ing Primary Children was discussed 
by Sally Outlaw of Outlaw’s Bridge 
Church; Teaching Pre-School Chil- 
dren was discussed by Elizabeth 
Matthis, director of Religious Edu- 
cation in North Carolina. 

Mrs. Pauline O. Spence and 


and Church People — 
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Elizabeth Matthis and Marie Prater 
worked with the children and did 
demonstration teaching. The pre- 
school children studied Martin and 
Fudy and the Juniors learned some- 
thing of Clara Barton and the 
diabetic camps which the Universal- 
ist Church promotes. 

Worship services for the Institute 
were led ‘* the Rev. M. W. Cobb, 
the Rev. L. C. Prater, Horace 
Ward, and Elizabeth Matthis. 

The evaluation session indicate 
that each one had found much o 
interest and value in the Institut 
and at the same time had excellen 
suggestions for topics and personnel 
for the 1953 Tar Heel Famil 
Institute. 

The Family Institute gives par- 
ents a chance to take a vacation, 
learn valuable information, and at 
the same time, have their children 
under trained leadership. We would 
like to have more parents and 
teachers next year and welcome 
people from other states and coun 
tries to see what a Tar Heel Family 
Institute is like by attending. Oh 
yes, I almost forgot, we did have 
some recreation such as ball play. 
ing, bridge, reading, and swimming 
as well.as movies, both educational 
and comic. 


—Pau.ine O. SPENCE 


MID-WEST INSTITUTE 

Mid-West Institute tried an ex- 
periment this summer which proved 
eminently successful. Instead of the 
usual program of lectures and set 
classes, the entire company wags 
divided into small groups of ten to 
seventeen members each, and each 
group made its own program. The 
result was a unanimous agreement 
that there has never been so worth 
while a program at Mid-West. 


days, the general theme for the 
Institute and the plan of operation 
were formulated. Toward Spiritua 
Maturity was the theme, and the 
plan was that of small discussion 
groups. These were formed accord. 
ing to age, pre-school, Primary, 
Junior, Junior High and Senior 
High. The two latter groups and 
the adults were divided into two or 
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ree groups each, arbitrarily, with 
scussion leaders provided, and 
reational leaders for the younger 
cs. 
The entire program was in charge 
Dr. John Q. Parkhurst, of Joliet, 
Dean; the Rev. Frank Gentile, of 
dorado, Ohio, Assistant Dean; 
d the Rev. Emerson Schwenk, of 
averhill, Mass., leader of the 
neral sessions. 
Following the mid-winter Board 
seting, letters were sent to a 
mber of those who had attended 
id-West for several years, asking 
=m to outline any problems that 
d arisen in their own homes or 
urches, or among their friends, 
at would fall under the general 
eme. The answers were mimeo- 
dip and placed in the hands of 
ch member of the Institute, to be 
2d as a basis for discussion in the 
rious groups, or discarded entirely 
' other problems of more im- 
‘diate interest to those in each 
sup. These subjects ranged all 
2 way from the problems arising 
im grandparents in a home with 
unger children and rivalry be- 
een brothers and sisters, to wor- 
p, the -theist-humanist contro- 
rsy, and the Universalist-Uni- 
‘ian federal union. 
The Institute, lasting two weeks, 
ly 6-20, was held for the seventh 
ar at the New First Church Camp, 
idgman, Michigan, a property 
intained by the First Congrega- 
nal Cheech; of Chicago. In 
lity, it was two one-week In- 
tutes, for the program was practi- 
ly the same for both weeks. 
ere was an orientation session 
th Sunday evening, when, instead 
formal presentation of leaders, 
: steps that led to the adoption of 
: new plan were portrayed briefly 
dramatic form. On Monday 
ining at a general session, the 
dre company was divided into 
mips, and then the small grou 
sions began, continuing throug 
ist of the morning hours until 
day, when another general ses- 
n was held to hear reports of the 
np discussions. Then there were 
iluation sessions on Saturday, 
in the small groups and then in 
eneral meeting, when suggestions 
next year were made. 
Time was allowed for the meetings 
special interest groups, one of the 
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most popular being in arts and 
crafts work under the direction of 
Jane Parshall, of Akron, Ohio. 
Painting, ceramics, wood-carving 
and leather work were featured this 
year. ‘The A.U.W. group met with 
Mrs. Robert M. Rice, and the 
Religious Education group with 
Virginia Ward. 

In the evenings there wete stunt 
nights, square dancing, and moving 
pictures which often provoked dis- 
cussions of family and other prob- 
lems. There were camp-fires, wiener 
roasts and Friendship Circles on the 
beach, and on one evening each 
week the initiation ceremony, when 
those coming for the first time were 
initiated into the “Tribe of Mid- 
Wes-Inn.”’ This is a colorful cere- 
mony held in the deepening dusk 
by the light of a large camp-fire and 
a circle of red flares around the rim 
of the “Blow-out”’, a peculiar wind 
formation among the dunes. 

Each week’s Institute closed with 
a banquet on Saturday evening, 
with the awarding of feathers to all 
who attended, leaders and ti 
receiving different colored feathers 
to indicate the service rendered, and 
on the final night, the awarding of 
the Macpherson cup, given by Dr. 
Walter i. Macphceacns to the 
member of the Institute under 
twenty-one years of age, who had 
contributed most to the spirit and 
success of the Institute. This year 
it was awarded by an anonymous 
committee to Marjorie Miller, of 
Urbana, Illinois. Mr. Schwenk was 
the banquet speaker the first week, 
and the Rev. Donald B. King, of 
Hoopeston, Ill., the second. Mr. 
King has served Mid-West in almost 
every capacity, from office boy to 
president, 

Group leaders, in addition to those 
already mentioned, were Mrs. Glen- 
wood Baker, Western Springs, IlIli- 
nois; Cecil Funk, Joliet, Illinois; 
Chaplain and Mrs. Philip R. Giles, 
Waco, Texas; The Rev. Paul Larsen, 
Urbana, Illinois; Mrs. Albert Perry, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Mrs. Emerson 
Schwenk, Haverhill, Mass.; and 
Dr. Maurice Walsh, Topeka, Kan- 
sas. Dr. Walsh served also as Camp 
physician the first week, and Patty 
Butler, of Peoria, Ill., as Camp 
nurse the second week. Mrs. 
Walsh and Mrs. Blanchard served 
as Deans of Women, and the Rev. 
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INTERESTING NEW EDITIONS 


THIS FALL OF 1952 


As Always 
This Society Provides 
Wide Variety of 
Both Old and New 
Scriptures 


WHEN YOU THINK OF BIBLES 


THINK OF 
MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 


41 Bromfield Street 
Boston 8, Mass. 
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DOOLITTLE HOME 
for the Aged 


Foxboro, Massachusetts 


Additional income is needed 
for current expenses. Annual 
dues, two dollars. Gifts grate- 
fully received. 


Additional funds are needed 
for maintenance. Remember 
the Home in your will. 


A UNIVERSALIST HOME 
FOR UNIVERSALIST PERSONS 


Paul Larsen as Dean of Men. 

The business session of the Insti- 
tute was held in two sections, on 
Friday of each week, with reports 
ee at both, together with a vote 


or officers. The following were 
elected: President, Dr. Stanley 
Manning, Avon, Illinois; Vice Presi- 
dent, Mrs. James Blanchard, Fern- 
dale, Michigan; Secretary, Mrs. 
Frank Gentile, Eldorado, Ohio; 
Treasurer, Robert Ruble, Lockport, 
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The Bethany Union for Young Women 
256 Newbury St.; Boston, Mass. 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 


Offers the advantage of a com- 
fortable home to young women of 
moderate means, both business 
women and students. The Union is 
within easy access of all parts of 
Boston. 


Attractive rates for room and 
board, including light and heat. 


For further information write to 
MRS. PEARL S. DUMAS 
Superintendent 
256 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
ALICE C. LANE, President 
FRANK A. DEWICK, Treasurer 


THE 
ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 
Canton, New York 


A Liberal Arts College 


Devoted to the education of 
young men and women for 
responsible citizenship and for 
positions of leadership in busi- 
ness, government, and the 
professions. 


EUGENE GARRETT BEWKES 
President 


ANNE HULL RESIGNS 

Anne W. Hull, for. five years the 
_efficient and popular office secretary 
of the Association of Universalist 
Women, resigned August 1. 

On July 31, Miss Hull was the 
guest of Mrs. Anne S. Bowman, 
A.U.W. Executive Director, at a 
staff luncheon at 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


MRS. McGORRILL EXHIBITS 
CERAMICS IN BOSTON 

Mrs. Helene F. McGorrill, wife of 
Dr. Milton M. McGorrill, minister 
of the Church of Universalist Fel- 
lowship, Orono, Maine, had an 
exhibit of her Norumbega ceramics 
in the Maine Crafts Show at the 
store of Jordan Marsh Company, 
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UNIVERSALIST YOUTH FEL- 
LOWSHIP NATIONAL BOARD 
At an impressive installation ser- 
vice which concluded the business 
sessions of the national Universalist 
Youth Fellowship convention at 
Port Jervis, N. ¥., eight UYFers 
from five different states were 
named national officers, for 1952- 
1953. Alice M. Harrison, director of 
Youth Activities, installed the new 
officers in a very fitting manner at 
this annual convention held jointl 
with the American Unitarian Yout 
for the second year. The new 
officers are: 

President . . . Rozelle Royall, 
Clinton, N. C. Rozelle has served 
throughout the last year as national 
UYF president, and before that was 
a board member from the Southern 
Area. A senior at the Woman’s 
College of the University of North 
Carolina in Greensboro, N. C., 
Rozelle has been president of her 
class, a member of the Student Leg- 
islature, and a member of the 
Consolidated University Student 
Council. 

Vice-President . . . King Hempel, 
Swampscott, Mass. King, Sopho- 
more at Bates College in Lewiston, 
Maine, has been a trustee on the 
national UYF board throughout 
last year, and chairman of the joint 
program committee. At present he 
is advisor to the Auburn, Maine 
UYF and is studying to be a Univer- 
salist minister. 

Secretary . . . Janet Stover, Port- 
land, Maine. A recent graduate of 
the Westport Junior College where 
she was president of her class, Janet 
is now a medical secretary in Port- 
land. She is leader of the foot and 
Senior High School church school 
groups in the Messiah-All Souls 
Church in Portland. 

Treasurer . . . Fannie Engstrom, 
Chelsea, Mass. This is Fannie’s 
second term as UYF treasurer.. A 
resident of Chelsea, Mass., Fannie 
works in the accounting firm ‘of 
Allyn and Bacon in Boston. She has 
had much experience in the workings 
of UYF, especially with Junior 
High groups. 

Trustees. George Ulrich, 
Concord, N. H. George, a sopho- 
more at Brown University, con- 
tinues on the board for the second 

ear. His chief UYF interests have 
een working on plans for the Joint 
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National Convention and the Nev 
England Get-Together. Nance 
Wynkoop, Eldorado, Ohio. A oo 
comer to the UYF board, Nanc 
has been an active member of hej 
local UYF for five years and hai 
attended several institutes and con 


ventions. She will enter Miam 
University of Ohio in September 
Warren Greene, Concord, N. 


Another new-comer to the board 


will enter college in September 
Jim Munroe, Medford, Mass. 
theological student at Tufts Colleg 
Jim has been an active member ¢ 
the UYF for several years. He ij 
especially interested in the Junic 
High age UYFers, and at present 
advisor to a UYF group in Mas 
The entire board looks forward t 
serving our church’s young Be 
through the Universalist Yout 
Fellowship during the coming yea 
— Roze.ite Roya 


HARTLAND, VERMONT 
The Universalist Church in Har 
land, Vermont, celebrated its o 
hundred and fiftieth anniversa 
Sunday, August 24, 1952. 
The speakers were Governor L 
E. Emerson, the Rev. Dana McLe 
Greeley; the Rev. Stanley Gaté 
Spear, and the Rev. Gordon Chils¢ 
Reardon. 
_ Apicnic lunch followed the mor 
ing service. 


VERMONT-QUEBEC | 
UNIVERSALIST-UNITARIAN 
CONVENTION 4 
The 119th Annual Session of thi 
Vermont and Quebec Universalist 
Unitarian Convention will be helt 
in the Universalist Church at Ha 
land Four Corners, Hartland, Ve 
mont, on Saturday, October 18 
1952. 
The state and provincial Ass 
tion of Universalist Women wil 
meet at noon on the same date. — 
Convention business sessions 
be held in the morning and aft 
noon, with an observance of © 
150th anniversary of the host chu 
in the evening. ; 
— Carrot Fenwick, JrR., Secret 
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UFTS COLLEGE 


Completing Its First Century 
"lanning for Its Second Century 


Nine Schools with 
Unusual Resources 


tard Carmichael, Ph.D., LL.D. President 


For information address: 
‘Medford 55, Massachusetts 


EDUCATION FOR 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


‘heological School of 
» Lawrence University 


Therough Religious 
Education Course 


'reedom and Fellowship 
gus H. MacLean, PhD., Dean 
Write for information 


Dr. Max A. Kapp 
3 University Avenue 
Canton, N. Y. 


ember, 1952. 


OBITUARY 


C. GUY ROBBINS . 

Dr. C. Guy Robbins was, killed in 
an automobile accident on Route 
one near Freeport, Maine, June 30. 
Mrs. Robbins, seriously injured at 
the same time, died several hours 
later. 

Dr. Robbins, who was eighty-four 
at the time of his death, sought to 
retire from the active ministry in 
1939. He was, however, called 
back to the active pastorate as min- 
ister of the First Universalist Church 
of Chelsea, Massachusetts, where 
he was the successful and beloved 
minister until his resignation, Jan- 
uary 1, 1952. 

larence Guy Robbins was born 
in nstable, Massachusetts, in 
1867. \He was educated at Dean 
Academy and Tufts School of Re- 
ligion, fn 1921, Tufts conferred on 
him the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Divinity. 

Dr. Robbins" first pastorate was 
in Leominster, Massachusetts. From 
there he went to Wakefield. After 
eight years in Wakefield, he was 
called to be minister of the Univer- 
salist Church of the Good Shepherd, 
Lawrence, Massachusetts, where he 
remained for thirty-two years. Dr. 
Robbins was not only the beloved 
pastor of Lawrence Universalists 
for a generation, but he also was the 
respected and highly valued servant 
of the entire community. He served 
as City Overseer of the Poor, secre- 
tary of the City Ministers’ Associa- 
tion and as director of both the City 
Mission and the Anti-Tuberculosis 
Association. From time to time, he 
also served the larger church fellow- 
ship. He was at one time president 
of the Massachusetts Convention of 
Universalists. 

Dr. Robbins is survived by his 
son, the Rev. Douglas Robbins, 
minister of the Winthrop Street 
Universalist Church, Augusta, 
Maine. 


A great deal of discomfort arises 
from over-sensitiveness about what 
people my say of you or your 
actions. any unhappy persons 
seem to imagine that they are 
always in an amphitheatre, with the 
assembled world as_ spectators; 
whereas, all the while, they are 
playing to empty benches. 


25 BELL © 
CARILLON 


Genuine Cast Bronze 
only $8,000 installed’ 


Plan a Memorial Carillon for your church. 
Designed to fit any church tower or bell room. 
Other types of carillons available. © “°° 
Write today for free estimate or visit our Boston 
store to see it on display. 

WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, INC. 
16 Ashburton Place, ( ) Boston 8, Mass. 


Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful 
old New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys 
and girls working together under 
normal life conditions. 

Courses of study offered on the 
High School and Junior College 
levels. 

Intensive review courses in prep- 
aration for college entrance require- 
ments in the Academy. 

Junior College courses that major 
in Secretarial Science, Business, 
Cornmercial Art, Fashion Design, 
Medical Assistant, Medical Secre- 
tarial, Home Economics, and Liberal 
Arts. 


Send for catalog. Specify which. 
WILLIAM C. GARNER 
Headmaster and President 


TUFTS COLLEGE 
School of Religion 


A Training Center 
for Liberal Ministers 
and Church Workers 


* 


Five $1000 Fellowships avail- 
able to aid college graduates 
in Training for the Ministry 
of the Universalist Church 


For information address: 


JOHN M. RATCLIFF, DEAN 
Tufts College, 
Medford 55, Mass. 
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Starr King School of Ministry 


2441 Le Conte Ave., 
Berkeley 9, Calif. 


NOTICES 


THE ASSOCIATION OF 
UNIVERSALIST WOMEN 
OF MAINE 

The fifty-eighth annual sessions 
of the Association of Universalist 
Women of Maine will be held in the 
Norway Universalist Church, Sep- 
tember 28th to 30th, 1952 to hear 
reports, elect officers, amend Article 
IV Sections 1-2-3-4-5 and Article VI 
Section 4 of the Constitution and 
Article I Section 1 and 5 of the By- 
Laws, and to transact such other 
business as may legally come before 
It. 
The amendments to the Consti- 
tution and By-Laws shall read as 
follows: 

Proposed Amendments to the 

Constitution and By-Laws of 

the Association of Universalist 

Women of Maine (to be acted 

upon in Convention Sept. 28 

to 30, 1952) 

Article IV 
shall be amended to read 

Section 1. The officers of this 
Association shall consist of a Presi- 
dent, Vice-President, Secretary and 
Treasurer. 

Section 2. There shall be an 
executive board consisting of ten 
members, five department chairmen 
and five district superintendents, 
whose duties shall be assigned by 
the President. 

Section 3. All elections shall be 
biennially by ballot. The president, 
vice-president and five members of 
the board elected on the even years, 
the secretary, treasurer and five 
members of the board on the odd 
years. 

Section 4. No officer, except the 
secretary and treasurer, shall be 
eligible to more than one consecu- 
tive re-election to the same office. 

Section 5. The officers and mem- 
bers of the board shall be nominated 
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by a committee which shall be ap- 


June53 


jointed by the executive board at 
east two months before the annual 


meeting. 
Article VI 
Section 4—shall be amended to read 

Duties of Committees: 

(a) The Committee on Nomina- 
tions shall report a full list of officers 
and members of the executive board 
for election at the designated times. 
—(no change in rest of section) 

By-Laws 
Article I 
Section 1 

The President shall preside at all 
meetings of the Association and 
Executive Board and shall call such 
special meetings as seem necessary. 
She shall appoint from the executive 
board a chairman for each depart- 
ment and a superintendent for each 
district and any additional chairman 
unless otherwise ordered and shall 
exercise a general supervision of the 
work. 

Section 5 

Each department chairman shall 
perform the duties assigned by the 
president; shall solicit monies where 
necessary, shall cooperate with and 
carry out policies of the national 
board and keep women within the 
State informed of any developments 
in her department. 

Submitted by: 
Mase PHILBRICK 
Beatrice Rosgsins, A.C.P. 
Dora S. WisH 
Secretary 


ILLINOIS FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 

At a meeting of the Committee, 
Mr. Paul Larsen, of Urbana, Illinois, 
who has served as a licentiate since 
July 1, 1951, was examined for 
ordination and approved, and Dr. 
Stanley Manning appointed to con- 
fer the fellowship of the Convention 
upon him. 

The Rev. Frederick W. Ringe, 
who has served the church in 


ic 


(Section 520, P. L. and R 


Stockton, Illinois, for the past yei 
under a license issued to him as 
ordained cler an, was admitt 
to full jellies : 


— StanLtey Mannine, Secreta 


MICHIGAN UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 

The 109th annual meeting of t 
Universalist Convention of Mic 
gan will be held at the Church 
our Father (Unitarian-Universalis 
4605 Cass Avenue, Detroit, Mi 
gan, October 3, 4, and 5, 19: 
beginning on Friday evening. 

The annual meeting of the Mic 
gan Association of Universal 
Women will be held on Saturd: 
October 4, at the Church of (€ 
Father, Detroit, with morning a 
afternoon sessions. 

— Mary L. Patterson, Secret 


NORTH CAROLINA 
UNIVERSALIST CONVENTIC 

The 47th annual session of 
Universalist Convention of No 
Carolina, Inc. will begin at 10 
A.M., October 3, 1952, in Kinst 
N. C., and end October 5. Vari 
reports will be given, officers elect 
and other business will be transac 
during the session. 

— Earu P. Matuews, Secre 


NEW UNIVERSALISTS 

Born to the Rev. and J 
Gordon B. McKeeman, a son, GI 
Russell McKeeman, on July 
1952. 

Born to Capt. and Mrs. / 
L. Simonson, a son, Peter 
Simonson, July 30, 1952. 


“What kind of dog is that, 


boy! 
' “This is a police dog.” 
wate dodatey look “Hie ap 
dog.” ' : 
“That’s because he’s in the s 
service.” ay 


— The Watchma 
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